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CYRUS PEIRCE. 


In May last, this excellent man resigned the care of the 
State Normal School at West Newton in consequence not of 
intellectual short comings, but of physical infirmity, which 
being accompanied with acute pain, at last compelled the vet- 
eran teacher to propose a truce. Happily, the relaxation from 
severe labor promises the best result, and there is every reason 
to expect that the cause of general education is yet further to 
be blessed by the labors of Mr. Peirce. 

Education is no doubt the leading object of his life, but he 
has always been active in other matters pertaining to the well- 
being of society, and among these is the promotion oft Peace. 
No sooner was it known that he was at leisure, than the 
friends of peace determined to send him as one of the dele- 
gates Irom this State to the Congress of Philanthropists, which 
is soon to assemble at Paris, to consult upon the best methods 
of promoting harmony among the nations, and especially to 
devise some plan for the establishment of a Congress of Na-~ 
tions to settle such international questions now, in mockery, 
are said to be settled by the sword. 

As soon as this appointment was known, the present and 
former pupils of the West Newton Normal School, who had 
been waiting for some suitable opportunity to give their belov- 
ed teacher a substantial proof of their attachment and grati- 
tude, subscribed a sum which, with another sum raised by 
other friends, who also loved the true hearted man, was suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of the proposed visit to the old 
world. "That these pupils and friends might have an oppor- 
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tunity to take leave of Mr. Peirce before his departure, it wag 
arranged to have a meeting of the subscribers, and a presenta- 
tion of the purse at that school-room, which had so long been 
the field of Mr. P’s unremitted labors. 

This meeting took place on Saturday the 30th of June, and 
was probably one of the most interesting meetings of an edu- 
cational nature ever held in this land of schools. ‘The pupils 
and friends numbered more than two hundred ; the day was 
fine ; the room beautifully decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens, fit emblems of the pupils and of him whom they were 
designed to honor. Horace Mann, the late Secretary of the 
Board of Education, who ten years before had seleeted Mr. 
Peirce, and who, through the whole term of his service, had 
stood by him through sunshine and shade, was invited to pre- 
sent the offering, and he did this with all the feeling of a 
brother, and all the eloquence of truth. He spoke of the ori- 
gin of the School, the first in the United States; its small be- 
ginnings ; the jealousy, prejudice and opposition it encounter- 
ed ; its gradual advance in popular favor ; its permanent es- 
tablishment by the Legislature, and its complete victory. His 
allusion to the difference in the physical condition of Mr. P. 
when he assumed the care of the school, and when he left it, 
touched every heart, and should have been heard by every 
school-committee man and parent who ever grudged his wages 
to a teacher, on the ground that teaching is not hard work. 

Mr. Peirce replied in his calm and unaffected manner. The 
simple eloquence of a full heart told upon the audience. He 
felt grateful for the mark of affection, and regretted that he 
had not better deserved it. He felt that his vigor had depart- 
ed, but he trusted it was not all lost, but that a portion of it 
was transferred into young minds that would increase its force 
a thousand fold. He alluded to the difficulties which beset 
the infant seminary, and he expressed the warmest gratitude 
for the uniform support it had derived from Mr. Mann. 

Then a very neat and appropriate farewell address in behalf 
of the pupils was read by one of their number, and the popu- 
lar lines ‘‘ God speed the right” were sung by a select choir 
of them. 

». The company then proceeded to the Village Hall, where a 
collation had been prepared by a committee of the pupils. We 
have never seen tables more tastefully arranged, more grace- 
fully served, or more comfortably enjoyed. Mr. Mann presi- 
ded over the feast, Mr. Peirce being on his right, and Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., who gave the Normal School Building to the 
State, on his left. Some good sentiments were given by the 
President and by a Committee of the pupils, and some 
short addresses were made by guests who were unexpectedly 
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“ealled up” on the occasion. Mr. Peirce nade a short final ad- 
dress to the pupils, full of feeling, full of gratitude, full of good 
counsel, and concluded with the admonition with which he 
had been accustomed to dismiss the school at the end of every 
day, ‘“ Live to the truth.” 

We have noticed this event becanse it belongs to the his- 
tory of our school system ; because this heartfelt tribute to 
the virtues and services of their faithful and venerated friend 
by the present and past members of the school, affords the best 
answer to the slanders that have been uttered against him 
and them, and it will encourage other teachers to be as true, 
as faithful, and as just, that they may receive as glorious a re- 
ward. 





THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
‘*,~ NEAR APPROXIMATION TO PERFECTION.” 


The Convention of Delegates from the several Associations 
of Orthodox Congregational Churches in Massachusetts held 
its annual meeting at Roxbury, on the 2th of June. The 
meeting was large, and among other business, “ the Commit- 
tee appointed last year to report on the connection between 
common school education and religion, consisting of Messrs. 
E. Beecher, D.D., W. A. Stearns, A. C. Thompson, J. 8. Clark, 
C. Hitchcock, D.D., Absalom Peters, D.D., aud Leonard 
Withington, made the following Report, which, after an in- 
teresting and protracted discussion, was accepted and adopted. 
The italics are ours. 


REPORT. 


The Committee have met and carefully considered the sub- 
ect referred to them, and have come to the following result. 


That there are conceivable elements of perfection which 
cannot in practice be combined in the same system of common 
school education, in consequence of the present state of reli- 
gious division in this nation, and that consequently the course 
of true wisdom ts to strike a balance between them and to ap- 
proximate as near to them as possible. 

In order that a system of common school education may be 
theoretically perfect, in addition to well directed mental cul- 
ture, there ought to be such instruction in the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity as shall tend to regenerate the soul 
and fit it for heaven. A wise and regenerated teacher can 
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create by these doctrines a religious atmosphere in which the 
scholars shall constantly live. He can cause a sun to rise, the 
light of which shal] disclose the true moral aspects and rela- 
tions of all things. This he can do by prayers, by hymns 
and music, and by the proper use of analogies, in science as 
well as by direct admonition and instruction. No system 
education is perfect in which this is not done. 

At the same time it is essential to the perfection of such 
system, that it be adapted to educate the whole community, 
so as not to leave large masses of mind to grow up in igno- 
rance and vice. This element of a perfect system cannot be 
secured without the intervention of government, for many 
are too poor to educate their children, if the state does not 
provide free schools, and sectarian divisions, especially in 
moral (?) districts, would render parochial schools exceedingly 
feeble, and would so reduce the salary of teachers that few or 
none, competent for the work, would be willing to devote 
themselves to the employment. 

But if the schools are sustained by government, in the pres- 
ent state of religious division, it is impossible to give such full 
instruction in all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
as has been supposed, without incurring the charge and the 
odium of sectarianism. Nor can it be otherwise until the ex- 
isting divisions on the subject of reigion shall cease. 

In this state of things, the course adopted by the govern- 
ment in this State is, to introduce into the schools the reading 
of the Bible, and such instruction in morals and the practical 
duties and virtues of Christianity as can be communicated 
without incurring the charge of sectarianism, leaving to the 
family, the pulpit, and the Sabbath School, that more full 
doctrinal instruction which parents may desire. 

The benefits of this system, in offering instruction to all, 
are so many and so great that its religious deficiences,—espe- 
cially since they can be otherwise supplied, do not seem to be 
a sufficient reason for abandoning it, and adopting in place of 
it, a system of denominationa! parochial schools. 

If, however, we were to recommend any system to take its 
place, it would be that of private schools formed by the union 
of Evangelical christians of different denominations in which 
all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity could be taught. 

It is however a great evil to withdraw from the éstablished 
system of common schools, the interest and influence of the 
religious part of the community. On the whole, it seems to 
be the wisest course, at least for the present, to do all in our 
power to perfect so far as it can be done, not only its intellec- 
tual, but also its moral and religious character. 

If after a full and faithful experiment, it should at lasi be 
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seen that fidelity to the religious interests of our children for- 
bids a further patronage of the system, we can unite with the 
Evangelical christians in the establishment of private schools, 
in which more full doctrinal religious instruction may be pos- 
sible. 

But, until we are forced to this result, it seems to us desira- 
ble that the religious community do all in their power to give 
an opportunity for a full and fair experiment of the existing 
system, including not only the common schools, but also the 
Normal Nchools and the Board of Education. 

In conclusion we beg leave to report the following resolu- 
tions as expressive of the views of the Association. 


1. Resolved. That we regard the universal education of 
the community as essential to the permanent success of our 
great experiment of self-government, and maintenance of a 
pure and_spiritual Christianity, and that we highly appreciate 
the enlarged and benevolent views of our Puritan ancestors, 
in establishing our present system of free schools with refer- 
ence to these ends. 

2. That notwithstanding these inevitable religious deficien- 
cies, we have as yet seen no reasons why the present system 
should be abandoned for any other that has been proposed. 

3. That we recommend the ministers and churches to 
take a deep interest in this system, and to do all that can be 
properly done, to infuse into it that truly religious spirit which 
is essential to its permanent success. 

4. That in the Massachusetts Board of Education, as 
constituted by the Legisluture, we recognise the elements of a 
power that may impart great efficiency to the system, in work- 
eng out the results which its founders contemplated. 

5. hat this, like all other powers committed to human 
hands, is liable to abuse, and that the Board, therefore, like 
every other similar organization, should attract the constant 


and friendly vigilance of all whose interests are thus intrust-" 


ed. 
E. Beecuer, Chairman. 


At the annual meeting last year, a Committee, of whom 
the same Rev. gentleman was Chairman, made a Report, of 
which the Boston Recorder gave the following account. 

“The Rev. Dr. Beecher, in behalf of a committee raised 
last year to consider what ought to be done for the spiritual 
benefit of the younger members of our congregations, present- 
ed a report, which elicited more discussion than any other 
subject, which came before the Association. ‘T'he report be- 
gins with stating, that the committee was appointed in conse- 
quence of an apprehension of danger to our children from the 
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existing state of our system of common schools. Those who 
deny the truths of evangelical religion and the inspiration 
and authority of the Bible are seeking to affect the whole legal 
system of education. ‘On the principle” says the report, “ of 
rejecting all that is peculiar to any sect, all of the fundamen- 
tal peculiarities of christianity are rejected, and nothing ts left 
but such a system of natural religion as mere deists hold 
and teach.” The organization of a Board of Education 
under such circumstances is spoken of as “a measure of 
very questionable utility. Thiseremark includes the ope- 
rations of the Secretary of the Board, and of the Normal 
Schools ; inasmuch as the enemies of religion have the same 
political right to fill the offices of Secretary and Normal teach- 
ers as any other persons, so that there is no mode of securing 
the appointment of individuals to whom the evangelical 
churches can confide the highest interests of their children. 
The report touches upon various plans which have been pro- 
posed for obviating these difficulties, and says ; ‘‘ If the system 
of State education is to be continued, some dangers could 
be avoided by abolishing the Board of Education, the Sec- 
retaryship, and the system of Normal Schools.” 

We have no wish nor intention to engage in any controversy, 
but, having always supported the Board of Education in their 
administration of the Free Common School System of Mas- 
sachusetts, we feel it to be our duty to lay the new Report of 
the General Association before our readers, because it is, on 
the whole, a complete justification of the course of the late 
Secretary, whose conduct while in office was constantly assail- 
ed by those who have made or adopted it. 

If it be asked by strangers what, in one short year, has so 
opened the eyes of this large and powerful denomination? it 
will not be sufficient barely to say, that, in their own words, 
“they have carefully considered the subject,’ for this would 
imply that they had never done so before. Nor would we for 
the world hint, that, last year, the administration of the 
schoo] system was in the hands, as the extract from last 
year’s Report insinuates, of “the enemies of religion, who 
have the same political right to fill the offices of Secretary 
and Normal Teachers as any other persons,” while, lately by 
the Resignation of the Hon. Horace Mann, the whole control 
of the system has passed into the “ hands of individuals to 
whom the evangelical churches can confide the highest inter- 
ests of their children,”—that is, in plain E’nglish, the present 
Board of Education is composed of six orthodox to four liberal 
members; the Secretary is Orthodox, and has appointed an 
Orthodox Clergyman as his assistant; and two of the three 
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Normal School Teachers are Orthodox, one of them being a 
brother of one of the Reporting Committee. 4 

We-do.not mention this change of circumstances by way of 
complaint, although we think it a rash change and injudicious; 
rash, because the change is too thorough, for, while there was 
a liberal Secretary, there was always an Orthodox Board of 
Education ; tnjudtcious, because such extreme changes are 
apt to excite jealousy and opposition. We are glad, howev- 
er, that the change is so complete, for we are sure that, al- 
though entirely unchecked, the denomination in power will 
not be able to depart from the plan required by law, and so 
faithfully carried out by Mr. Mann; and the result of the ex- 
periment will inevitably be a triumphant vindication of the 
policy which has hitherto prevailed. 





PRACTICE vs. THEORY. 


[We give place to the following communication from an 
earnest and enterprising teacher, not because we approve of its 
leading principles, but because we believe the writer to be 
sincere, and we know no better way to arouse the friends ot 
an improved system of school discipline to a sense of the great 
need of reform, which still exists, than by showing them what 
notions are still entertained by respectable teachers. We 
should like to accompany every paragraph with acommentary, 
but the piece, though we have greatly curtailed it, is already 
too long.—Eb. } 

The management of large schools is a matter that many of 
those, who, in other respects. are excellent teachers, entirely 
fail in. Male teachers, too, who manage a school of thirty or 
forty scholars with admirable skill, utterly break down when 
transferred to a school of two hundred. Why is this so? Is 
there no remedy? ‘The true reason, it seems to me, is, that 
these teachers never really get control of the school. The 
fault is not so much in a lack of skill to control, as in a want 
of the art of getting control. Beginning right is the great 
desideratum. 

Let it be remembered, that my remarks have nothing to do 
with the management of a school after the teacher is master. 
That is quite another affair. And my own course, after the 
first month, would be very differeut from that pursued at the 
commencement. 

When a teacher is about to take a large school, he should 
first request the school-committee-man, who goes to introduce 
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him to the school, to make as few remarks as possible, and to 
leave immediately. ‘The teacher should then beware of gath- 
ering up his face into an austere frown, or of “ mounting the 
pulpit with a haughty mien,” or of aeting in the least as if he 
thought the scholars would forget that he was “ monarch of 
all he surveyed.” (There is nothing that scholars so hearti- 
ly detest as a vain, opinionated, furious-looking pedagogue. 
They set him down at once as a goose, and, nine-tenths of 
the time, rightly.) Then beware of giving a long lecture 
yourself upon what you shall expect of the pupils; putting in 
a long catalogue of crimes, some of which the most mischiev- 
ous school-boy never thought of; telling how severely you 
shall punish the law breaker; and, in fact, blustering about, 
hoping to frighten them into obedience. Go to business the 
first thing. If your school is a new one, begin at the largest, 
and cal] the scholars to you for examination, and class them. 
If an old school, call out the usual classes, and be careful not 
to put any child back, however deficient, for the first week or 
two. Children don’t like to be charged with ignorance to 
their teeth any more than men. If you alter at all, rather 
put them forward a little, and let them, at a proper time, go 
over what they are supposed tu know, by way of review. 

If, during this week, you perceive a turbulent blockhead, 
mannerless and provoking, call him to you and get him to tell 
you some of the names of the scholars present. If he is civil,. 
ask him various questions ; if not, take him by the collar and 
show him the door, and tell him, when he can be civil, to 
come back again: or else, inflict some corporal punishment 
without delay. It is no time now to argue with him. This 
is for a big boy; but if a little one is disturbing you, pay no 
heed to it, unless it get to be unbearable, then take him, 
without speaking to him, and set him down beside you, with 
some force too. 

During all this, speak mildly to every other scholar, and 
turn right to your business as though nothing had happened : 
dont even look round the schoolroom, but wait a few min- 
utes. Be careful not to look angry, but mind and look firm. 

Use the well-behaved ones as men, yet not as equals, but 
men under strict control, never using any “ funny” expres- 
sions, for the boys will laugh at you, not at the expression. 
Require exact obedience, minding never to whip a parcel of 
little fellows in order to frighten great ones. Take care of 
the big boys, and the little ones will conform of course. + 

Never talk much to the whole school. An interminable 
chatterer is the poorest person in the world to make a school 
behave well. Boys who continually hear, “ You must be 
stiller!” ‘There is too much noise!” “[ will have order !’* 
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“ There is somebody whispering !”’ and who continually hear 
stamping and rapping, get so used to it, that it falls upon the 
ear without any effect. Rather look round, and, if twenty 
boys are out of order, go to the largest one you can see, and 
bring his attention to his book im the most summary way, 
without talk, never leaving him till you have conquered or 
expelled him; and the others will usually look to their work. 
If this do not succeed, take another or two, If all this fail, it 
is bordering on mutiny, which must be quelled as circumstan- 
ces dictate. 

In getting control of a school alt the little annoyances, not 
innately wrong, should be passed over, unless done maliciously 
and with an air of defiance ; if so done, come down upon the 
culprit in a moment, with a punishment equal to the crime. 
Very little talk to him, and no twattle. After pumshing a 
lad, never allude to it again, but contrive very soon to have 
something to say to him ; — that is, some order to give him, 
and give it in a mild, pleasant tone, contriving to let him, and 
all the rest know, that, when an offence has been once settled 
for, the one punished stands in your feelings equal to the very 
best pupil in the school, and entitled to the same privileges. 
Above all things, harbor no malice against your wayward pu- 


pil. 
[To be concluded in next number: } 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. TIT FOR TAT. 


We republish the following statement because it enables. 
teachers and parents to see what the common law is in regard 
to school discipline, and because we hope it will prove a cau- 
tion to female teachers who may have to deal with refractory 
boys. The account is taken from the “ Worcester Spy,” in 
in which eity the affair happened. 

‘© AssauLt on a Scuoon Teacuer. Commonwealth v. Mrs. 
Porter. This was an action on a complaint by the School- 
mistress for assault and battery. It appears that, on Monday 
last, the teacher undertook to punish a child of the defendant, 
a refractory boy, six years old. She first spoke to him for 
some misconduct, upon which he kicked her and called her 
a liar. He seized her watch and attempted to throw it away, 
but the guard chain held it. She then inflicted three blows 
upon his back with a small switch. It appeared from the tes- 
timony that the boy was in the habit of screaming whenever 
he was spoken to for misconduct, and that, on a former oc- 
casion, when it was found necessary to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment, he had run out of the room and escaped. In this 
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case, he set up the usual screaming, and the teacher directed one 
of the scholars to hold the door, in order to prevent his escape. 

The sister of the boy, a girl nine years old, passing at the 
time, and hearing the outcry, went to the door, and being un- 
able to get in, threatened the teacher with violence, and that 
she would tell her mother, &c. She did give immediate 
information to the mother, who soon came, and, on enter- 
ing the school house, assailed the teacher with vituperative lan- 
guage, threatening to kill her, &c. She then seized her by the 
shoulder, aud holding her fast, inflicted numerous blows upon 
her back and shoulders with a large stick and with a rule. 
She also scratched her arm severely, raking the skin off, and 
saying ‘she would skin her arm for her.’ There was some at- 
tempt made in the defence, to show that the teacher was se- 
vere in her discipline, and inflicted unnecessarily severe pun- 
ishment,—but the attempt entirely failed. 

The magistrate, in rendering judgment, stated, that by the 
provisions of the law, schoul teachers, for the time being, stand 
in the relation of parents to the children under their charge; 
that they have the same right to judge of the necessity of 
punishment, and to inflict it when necessary, subject only to 
the supervision and control of the School Committee ; that, in 
the exercise of this right, they are bound to do it reasonably, 
and without undue severity ; that when parents are dissatis- 
fied, they may appeal to the Schoo] Committee, which is the 
proper course,and should not undertake personally to interfere. 
The magistrate then sentenced the defendant to pay a fine of 
TEN DOLLARS and costs of prosecution, and to stand committed 
till the sentence is complied with, or she be discharged by due 
course of law.” 

As to the infliction of corporal punishment upon the boy, 
who must have been a bad one indeed, but who was probably 
less to blame than his mother, we have only to say that the 
end did not justify the means. In our opinion, it would have 
been far better to let such a child scream a month than to strike 
him. We once quieted such a bawler by ordering a death- 
like silence in the school ; and, after doing this once or twice, 
the pupil gave it up, being unwilling to sing by herself, and 
to have all eyes fastened.on her. We dare say the young 
teacher tried other methods, and used the switch with the 
best intentions, and, as she supposed, “in the last resort ;” 
but we believe that, if, when she had exhausted her inven- 
tion, she had called in the parent for advice, and in case of 
failure here, had called in the School Committee, she would 
have saved herself a drubbing and have procured the coépera- 
tion of the parent, and of the committee, and the reform or 
removal of the child. 
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There scems to be no Statute Law applicable to this and 
similar cases, and the magistrate seems to have laid down the 
Common Law, as his predecessors have, we believe, uniform- 
ly done. But Common Law becomes modified as civilization 
advances, for, it is not long since our judges ruled that a hus- 
band might beat his wife with a stick of a reasonable size, 
but such a ruling now-o’-days would have no influence on a 
Massachusetts jury. 

It is natural that parents should feel for their children, and 
that passionate and ignorant parents should make retaliation for 
their Supposed wrongs, as Mrs. Porter did. No one will deny 
that it would have been better for her not to have struck 
the teacher, but she, no doubt, thought the teacher had done 
wrong, and would be benefitted by an application of the same 
discipline that was supposed to be so salutary to the child. 
‘Sauce for the gosling sauce for the goose” was evidently her 
maxim. 

The extent and limit of the teacher’s jurisdiction is becom- 
ing an important question which must ere long be definitely 
settled. If a parent never strikes his child, and we know 
many such, itemay be a question whether a teacher, standing 
in loco parentis, as he is said to do, has any right to go farther 
than the parent would go. As, however, the teacher can not 
be acquainted with the home discipline of every child, he 
must have some general rule, and this should always be as 
elevated, at least, as the best that prevails in families. 

We invite teachers to discuss this important question in our 
pages, only requesting them to do it briefly, and to write cor- 
rectly, for we have almost determined never to abridge, or 
otherwise prepare for the press any communication from a 
teacher, and this determination will account to some writers 
for articles that may not appear. 





A PETITION TO TIME. 


Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead ! 


Touch us gently, Time ! 
We’ve no proud nor soaring wings ; 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simpler things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O'er life’s dim, unbounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime ; 
{ Touch us gently, gentle Time. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A MAN. 


What constitutes a man ? 
Not impious titles due to God alone ; 
Not Fame extended wide 
Beyond Life’s puny span; 
Not the vain things 
Of stern imperious power, 
The baubles of an hour. 
The gew-gaw trappings of vain Folly’s throne, 
To puff a worm with pride, 
Amid the ermined dignity, 
And marshalled pageantry, 
And pale, cold-hearted pomp of tyrant Kings : 
Not bloody trophies of the battle-field, 
Waving o’er knightly stall ; 
Or blazoned charger of the antique shield, 
Hung in ancestral hall ; 
Nor wealth, nor high estate, 
Nor yet possessions great ; 
Nor stern Philosophy, 
By crucibles of dark and wizard mystery, 
Rousing the mind 
To strike it blind ; 
Nor the profoundest knowledge 
Of cloister, school and college, 
Burning with lights beyond the ken of time 
In majesty sublime ; 
These do not make the Man. 


No! Man is made from mind, as weli as earth, 
By unassuming WortnH ; 
Not puffed up by the ideal, 
But built up in the real ; 
The noble architecture of Humanity, 
Whose dome does reach the sky 
In its diviner masonry; 
Where sound and ripe whole heartedness, 
And clear and bold straightforwardness, 
Have their high birth. 
Squared, plumbed and measured by old Honesty, 
Integrity his base ; , 
His strong foundation Faith, and Truth, and Love, 
The Temple of Man’s Majesty, 
O’ershadowed by the paracletal dove, 
Becomes at last the shrine of the Most Hicu, 
Who talketh with his spirit face to face, 
In words that shall not die ; 
And breathing in his nostrils breath of life, 
He then becomes a living soul, 
With Virtue ripe, 
Philanthrophy and boundless Charity. 
Ile lives heroic in his active deeds, 
Works the achievements of true heraldry ; 


From the sad eye that weeps and the torn heart that bleeds, 


A vital centre toa wondrous whole; 

A life-pulse beating in deep sympathy 
W ith the Eternal place, 
And the lost human race; 


[Christian Citizen.] 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
See No. XII, page 188. 


THE UNRULY Cow. 


A farmer had a cow which kept continually breaking into 
his neighbor's field and doing mischief. Every time she did 
so, she was beaten unmercifully, but still she continued to do 
the mischief. You do wrong to beat that cow so, said a per- 
son who was passing one day when the farmer was beating 
her. Why so? said the farmer, she insists upon break- 
ing down the fence. ‘That is why you should not beat her, 
said the stranger, for you see it does no good. I know a se- 
cret for preventing such cows from breaking down fences. | 
would give ten dollars to know it, said the farmer. You 
shall have it for nothing said, the stranger. Make your fences 
so strong that cows can not break them down. Wonderful ! 
said the farmer. 1 knew all that before. Then, said the 
stranger, you were very unreasonable to beat the poor cow 
for your own carelessness, 


I can’t. 


When old Mr. Noforce was a boy he was remarkable for 
his unwillingness to learn. If a lesson was set him and he 
was told to learn it, he always said J can’t, and when he was 
told that he could try, his answer was, J can’t do it, and what 
is the use of trying. When he became a man, he was always 
poor, because, when called on to exert himself, he always said 
I can’t. If he was told that he could not tell until he had 
tried, he always said, he knew what he could do, and he was 
not such a fool as to spend his time in trying to do impossi- 
bilities. Indeed, he always said J can’t whenever he was 
called on to do any thing,and he acquired such a habit of say- 
ing so, that, finally, when he-was at the point of death, and 
the doctor told him he must die, J can’t, said the old man. I 
guess you will have to try, said the doctor. The poor old 
man now, for the first time in his life, tried to live, but it hap- 
pened that what he tried to do he failed to do, and what he 
could not do, he did. 





A GEM. 


The twilight hours, like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea,— 
For every wave with dimpled face, 
That leaped up in the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. [Mas Ameuia WeExBy.] 
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REMARKS ON 
THE NEW STATUTES AND RESOLVES 
Of the Legislature of 1849, relating to Education: 


In our last number we published all the laws of the last 
session, that our Journal might continue to be a depository of 
every thing bearing upon the School System of Massachu- 
setts. It will be seen that the number of Acts is much larger 
than usual, and some of them are of great importance. 

As some towns had lost their share of the school money, in 
consequence of the number of a School Committee’s having 
been reduced to less than the majority required by law to sign 
the Returns, a Committee so reduced are now authorised to 
make the necessary returns. 

As the ages of five and fifteen, and not four and sixteen, 
are used in the United States Census, five and fifteen have 
been substituted for the other years, although the change will 
make a comparison of future years with those that are past a 
matter of some difficulty. 

The minimum required to be raised by taxation for every 
child between 5 and 15, is raised from 1,25 to 1,50. We wish 
it had been at least twice this. 

The act for the preservation of Educational Documents is 
very important, and it is to be hoped that the School Com- 
mittees will not only rigidly enforce it, but endeavor to make 
a complete collection of all documents that have been hereto- 
fore distributed. As all the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Education were republished in this Journal, we can furnish 
them to such towns as have not preserved them, but the Ab- 
stract of Returns can only be found in private hands. 

The School Registers, which were not easily kept, have 
been simplified. We have always feared that the carelessness 
of some teachers, and the ignorance of others, have rendered 
some of the statistics based upon them of doubtful value. 

Two or three thousand ertra copies of the Annual Reports 
are to be printed, thé five or six thousand hitherto printed not 
having proved sufficient for the supply of all concerned. We 
trust the future Reports will deserve this increase of copies. 

A penalty is now laid upon any Disturbance of Schools or 
other useful meetings. Had this law been in force a year 
ago, we should have urged its application upon a wretched 
fanatic who broke up a Teachers’ Institute in this state, by 
interrupting its exercises, on the ground that clergymen are 
by statute authorized ard required to intrude themselves and 
interfere wherever education is the object of the meet- 
ing. 
By another Act, a check is put upon the propensity to 
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ehange the Limits of a District to increase or avoid taxation, 
or to include citizens who properly belong to another district. 

Children in Manufactories are more effectually protected 
against that cruelty of parents or overseers, which would cut 
them off from the elements of education. 

Seven instead of six thousand dollars are appropriated for 
the support of the Normal Schools. ‘This sum is still insuffi- 
cient, the pay of the Principals being less than is paid to 
teachers in some of our cities, who would not be entrusted 
with a Normal School, and the pay of the female assistants 
being altogether mean, and inadequate to the talents employed 
und the services rendered. We hope the consequence of this 
niggardly policy will not be, as usual, the employment of 
second rate teachers and assistants. 

The Board of Education are allowed to fix the term for 
whiclr a Teachers’ Institute may be holden. Before, the 
term of ten working days was fixed by law, but many teach- 
ers could not be spared so long, and few teachers could keep 
up the interest more than one week. 

School Districts are now allowed to assess a tax to purchase 
Books or Apparatus, a power which probably existed before, 
but which had been called in question. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education has been made 
State Librarian also. We can not see the use of this change. 
The Secretary needed an office, and as no other seemed avail- 
able, the Library Room was given to him, and the care of the 
Library superadded to his duties. There seems to be no con- 
nection between his prop2r duties and the care of the Library, 
and there is reason to fear that the innovation is not an im- 
provement. It was an oversight of the legislature to allow 
the Secretary an’ assistant, and not to determine his compen- 
sation. 

Some new duties are imposed upon the Secretary of the 
Board, al. of which are very important, and go to show most 
fully that he ought not to have been troubled with the care 
of the State Library. 

The Salary of the Secretary is raised to 1600 dollars, in ad- 
dition to his travelling expenses, and he receives $500 more 
from the estate of the late Edmund Dwight. We do not think 
this is too much for a competent Secretary, but, as he has an 
Assistant, and, if he do his best, can do no more than his pre- 
decessor did, it seems rather ungracious in the Legislature 
of this great State, when only $1500 was allowed to Mr. 
Mann, without an assistant, and without allowance for travel- 
ling expenses, to vote him a remuneration of only $2000, 
when it was ascertained by an inquiry instituted by them- 
selves, against his will, that he had expended more than twice 
that sum for the State. 
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PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OR 


PROLONGED TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The subscriber gives notice that, on the 15th of August, next, 
he shall open a Scnoon ror Teacuers according to the Pros- 
pectus heretofore published, of which copies will be sent to 
any one who wishes it. The following outlines will give an 
idea of the plan. 

[t is proposed to meet the wants of such teachers as have 
neither time nor money to spend in a long course, at a regu. 
lar Normal School. 

The Art of Teaching will be the principal subject, but par- 
ticular attention will incidentally be paid to those branches in 
which teachers are found to be most deficient, viz., Spelling, 
Reading, Penmanship, Drawing, especially Map-Drawing, 
Geography, the Pracrican Use or THe Encuisn Languace 
Physiology, and Vocal Music. 

A course of Lectures on subjects connected with Education 
will be given by the Principal and his Friends. 

A Library of Reference Books, and a Reading Room con- 
taining all the Educational Papers and Journals published in 
the United States, will be at the service of the pupils. 

A Daily Lesson in French, especially in French Pronuncia- 
tion, will be given by the Principal. 

Teachers of either sex, or persons intending to teach, of any 
age, or from any State, will be received without any examina- 
tion except as to character. 

The School will be located in a pleasant village near Bos- 
ton, wher? the access is easy, the society good, and board 
reasonable, 

The Term will last twelve weeks, and the Fee for Tuition 
will be $10, payable in advance. At the end of the term, pu- 
pils will be assisted in obtaining good schools, and a recom- 
mendation will be given to all who deserve it. Applications 
should be made immediately, that the subscriber may com- 
plete his arrangements for the comfort and benefit of the pu- 
pils. Letters postpaid will be promptly answered. 


Wa. B. Fowte. 
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1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, Sor the 
Editor, should beaddressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 





{Tue Common ScuHoot Journat is regularly published, semi-monthly, by 
Wittiam B. Fowxe, No. 138$ Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School- 
street,) Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.} 


